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Pertinent Provisions of New Federal Tax Bill 


Information Returns—Forms 1096 and 1099—wages, 
E salaries, commissions, etc: 

Required to be filed on or before March 15, 
1926, with Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue, Sorting Section, Washington, 
D. C. Amounts to be reported now 
changed to $1,500.00 or more to single 
persons—$3,500.00 or more to married 
persons. 

Corpor ations : 

Rate—13y of taxable income. 

Completed returns may be filed on or 
before May 15, 1926, provided tentative 
returns estimating tax are filed on or 
before March 15, 1926, accompanied by 
remittance for one-quarter estimated tax. 

lndividuals: 

Completed returnson net incomes of $5,000. 
or under required to be filed on or before 
March 15,1926, Returns on net incomes 
in excess of $5,000.00 may be filed on 
or betore I/ay 15, 1926, provided tentative 
returns estimating tax are filed on or 
before arch 15, 1926, accompanied by 
remittance for one-quarter estimated tax. 

Normal Rates: 
14¢ on first $4,000.00 in excess of the sum 
of personal exemption, and credits. 
3% on second $4,000.00 in excess of exeri):- 
tion and credits. 
5% on remainder. 

Surtares: 

First $10,000—none. 

Next $4,000—1¢, graduating upward to a 
maximum rate of 207 on all net incomes 
in excess of $100,000.00 
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THE PREAMBLE TO THE STRIKE SETTLEMENT 


The only amusing incident connected with the grim tragedy of the 
anthracite coal strike came at its conclusion. Immediately upon settle- 
ment there arose many acclaimers who each named the master mind 
responsible for the settlement. President Grant, of the Susquehanna 
Colleries, issued a carefully prepared statement in which he exonerated 
everyone, except himself, for any part in the cessation of the strike. 
Senator Copeland gave the United States Senate credit. John L. Lewis 
sang the praises of Secretary of Labor Davis and was rewarded by the 
Secretary, who graciously transferred the honor to the President of the 
mine workers. Those who did not see fit to place the laurel on an in- 
dividual head maintained that that over-worked gentleman Mr. Public 
Opinion alone brought about settlement. President Coolidge, who, once 
again exhibited his rare good judgment in refusing to intervene, received 
credit from many as did Governor Pinchot who succeeding in winning the 
1922 strike for the mine workers. 

But let us give credit to whom credit is due — to that group of state 
officials and private citizens who worked so quietly and effectively in the 
interests of the public. 

Before September 1, 1925 Governor Trumbull of Connecticut and 
the Governors of the other New England States, realizing that a strike 
was inevitable, met to discuss the situation. Later they appointed a New 
England Fuel Committee headed by John Hays Hammond of Massa- 
chusetts and having as its Connecticut member E. W. Goss, Chairman of 
of the Coal Committee of the Manufacturers’ Association of Connecticut. 
The gentlemen of the Committee realized that New England was the last 
great anthracite consuming market without the patronage of which the 
Scranton-Wilkes Barre-Hazelton District of Pennsylvania would soon re- 
semble “ The Deserted Village.” The Committee perfected and put into 
operation an elaborate plan for the introduction of anthracite substitutes. 
From the Interstate Commerce Commission they aided in securing through 
all rail rates on low volatile coal to New England. Stations for instruc- 
tion in the use of substitutes were set up throughout the territory east of 
the Hudson River and in a remarkably short time New England became 
a consumer of low volatile coals and coke. 

Governor Pinchot, the operators and miners became alarmed. They 
saw their market permanently slipping from their grasp. Representatives 
were sent to New England to investigate and were informed that New 
England considered anthracite an unreliable, expensive, unnecessary luxury 
in view of the adequate continuous supply of other high grade coals. 
Pennsylvania investigators returned with their reports. In three days 
the miners and operators met in Philadelphia to discuss terms. 

New England had proven its ability to make known its position in 
no unequivocal terms and united, to refuse longer to be the victim of 
producing forces which were unable to fulfill their obligations to the con- 


suming public. 
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It is with a suddenness that is in itself amaz- 
ing that within the last few months American 
business has awakened to a consciousness of a 
danger which threatens it — which has, as a 
matter of fact, been threatening it for a longer 
time than we like to con- 
template. The function of 
government, whether 
local, state or national, 
consists, first of all in the 
promotion of the legiti- 
mate business enterprises 
carried on within its bor- 
ders. It is startling to 
discover, therefore, that 
Government, local, state 
and national, ennuied ap- 
parently at the thought of 
existing for the purpose 
for which it was created, 
has embarked of its own 
accord upon the sea of bus- 
iness and engaged in the 
manufacture of this, that part. 
or the other thing in di- 
rect competition to private 
enterprise. 

“Tn all that people can individually do as well 
for themselves, the government ought not to in- 
terfere,” said Abraham Lincoln. Are we then 
to believe that those who direct the policies 
of our Government have found that private 
business has been conducting its affairs incom- 
petently, that it cannot produce a sufficient 
quantity of goods or that a means has been 
found whereby the public may be supplied with 
the necessities or even the luxuries of life at 
a cost lower than that asked by the producing 
forces of the nation? 


manufacturing 


THECONFERENCE Lhis winter a group of 
ON GOVERNMENT people representing more 


IN INDUSTRY than one hundred industrial 
and commercial interests from all parts of the 
United States gathered together in Washington 
in a ‘‘ Conference on Government in Industry ” 
to discuss this problem and determine by what 
means this growing and alarming tendency of 
the Government might be halted. From the first 
bit of testimony there grew a veritable moun- 
tain and those who had thought from their 
own knowledge to open the eyes of others, 
drew back aghast at what they had uncovered. 

As one man said who attended, “ I thought 
I was the only man whose business was inter- 


GOVERNMENT IN BUSINESS 


T is unlikely that more than a 
very small proportion of our 
industrialists appreciate the ex- 
tent to which our local, state and 


national Governments engage in 


in competition 
with private industry. 

Here is the story of what was 
developed at the “ Conference on 
Government in Industry,” held 
in Washington this winter and 
in which this Association took 
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fered with by the Government, but now I find 
that others in my industry are affected and that 
mining, banking and insurance as well as the 
manufacture of clothing, boots and shoes, metal 
furniture, mail boxes, airplanes, ships, cement, 
cordage, electric lights, 
etc., has to be carried 
on in direct competition 
with the Government.” 

To some degree every- 
one has knowledge of 
some certain article made 
by the Government. To 
the uninitiated at least, 
each seems harmless 
enough but careful study 
of the total quantities pro- 
duced and of the methods 
employed in Government 
manufacture reveals the 
economic unsoundness of 
the methods pursued and 
the impossibility, with the 
Government’s loose cost 
accounting system, of 
private industry compet- 
ing in any sense of the 
word. For example, overhead as it is generally 
recognized by our industries does not enter into 
Government estimates. The Government pays 
no taxes —therefore taxes are not included, 
nor are items for deprecjation, insurance, loans, 
or any other such capital charges which are 
not a direct result of the work being performed 
in that particular establishment. 

What then is the result? Actual operating 
costs are considered to be of minor importance 
and as having no direct bearing on the selling 
price. Losses are reflected back into the inner- 
most recesses of the Government and the tax- 
payer pays and pays doubly. Those with whom 
the Government competes are driven out of 
business and their dead weight in lost taxes 
is borne by the remainder who find their own 
taxes mounting heavenward, if that term may 
be forgiven in its application to taxation. 


THE POLICY oF Inthe Federal Government 
THE NAVY the Navy Department is the 
DEPARTMENT greatest offender but it is 
only fair while condemning the policy of the De- 
partment, to pay tribute to the men of high 
genius connected with it whose skill and native 
ability can find no outlet when hampered by the 
inevitable organization and production ineffici- 
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ency of this or any other government when it 
enters the field of industry. There are insur- 
mountable obstacles which surround the attempt 
of a government to carry on activities for which 
it was not essentially created. It can, if it 
tries, put business into government, but it can 
never under any circumstance put government 
into business. 

At the present time the Navy Yard at Nor- 
folk, Virginia, where the Government makes 
metal furniture, paint and mail boxes, is said 
to be one of the largest metal manufacturing 
plants in the United States. A representative 
of the Paint Manufacturers’ Association of the 
United States stated that when the Marine 
Corps, Panama Canal, Shipping Board, Light- 
house Service and other similar Government 
departments are in the market for paint, that 
his concern must compete with the Norfolk 
Navy Yard, the latter in some cases supplying 
material below its actual cost, with freight. 


Among the industries most 
affected by the Federal 
Government’s business ven- 
tures are the shipbuilders, an industry of im- 
portance to Connecticut. William B. Ferguson, 
representing the Council of American Ship- 
builders, gave one of the most able addresses 
made during the conference. Analyzing the 
causes which lie back of high Government costs, 
he offered ten reasons why the Navy, even with 
its skilled and highly trained officers is unable 
to produce within 20% to 50% as economically 
as outside business. Very briefly, his reasons 
were these: 


1. The high wage rates paid by the Navy 
which average 10% more for first class 
mechanics and 10% to 20% more for com- 
mon laborers and helpers. 

2. Lessened output per man attributable in 
a large measure to lack of incentive. 

3. Excessive clerical work required to keep 
necessary records and prepare reports 
under the dual system of accountancy re- 
quired. 

4. Frequently changing personnel of execu- 
tives with its resultant disturbing effect on 
employes. 

5. Inadaptability of many officers to the as- 
signments which are given them in the 
course of their rotation of services. 

6. Lack of a continuing and uninterrupted 

managing policy. 

. Centralized instead of local authority. 

. Lack of interest of employes in avoiding 

wastefulness, 


SHIP-BUILDING 
INDUSTRY 
AFFECTED 


ons! 
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9. Lack of necessity of showing a profit. 

10. The Navy does not bid for work, it esti- 
mates and should its costs be far over those 
estimated no one particularly cares and 
the public somewhere, somehow, foots the 
bills. 

In discussing this latter factor, Mr. Fer- 
guson stated that the Navy in estimating on 
certain contracts has used a fictitious estimated 
overhead of from 35% to 40% on direct labor, 
it developing later that 150% was the actual 
figure which should have been used. Discrep- 
ancies between estimates and actual costs are 
not charged to the specific job in question but 
allocated to other general accounts, such for 
example as yard maintenance. Last year the 
Government expended $79,000,000 for yard 
maintenance, approximately $20,000,000 of 
which was for the eleven industrial yards which 
it maintains. Incidentally, in his address later, 
Mr. Ferguson said that investments in indus- 
trial navy yards were $331,000,000 by the re- 
port of 1924 and the output only $96,000,000 
a percentage on which no private industry 
would operate. Material cost $79,000,000; 
labor $22,560,000; overhead $34,557,000. 

Mr. Ferguson also cited two examples of 
the difference in cost of overhauling a vessel 
in a navy or private shipyard: 


“Five Hog Island built vessels of the Ship- 
ping Board intended for transports were con- 
verted into merchant vessels, not naval vessels, 
but refrigerating ships, in 1923 and 1924. One 
of them is now the ‘ American Merchant ’ over- 
hauled and converted at the New York Navy 
Yard. The other four were converted at two 
private shipyards in the vicinity of New York, 
one vessel in one yard and three at another. 

“Using the correct or the industrial over- 
head charge for that year of about 85% for the 
navy yard vessel as officially reported (not 
in the return cost of these jobs but as reported 
in the official returns of the Paymaster-Gen- 
eral), the total cost of this work was $614,467 
for the one vessel. The highest private yard 
cost among the other four was only $408,532 
for one vessel. The difference or excess-cost 
of the navy yard ship over the private ship 
was $205,935, which is 50% over the highest 
private yard cost. That is not including full 
overhead, but only 85% of it and does not 
include the burden which the private corpora- 
tion has to carry and which the Government 
ignores. It includes neither taxes nor insur- 
ance, interest on investment, pay of officers, 
disability, any portion of the yard cleaning, 
nor any part of the building repairs and upkeep. 
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** Another Shipping Board vessel, the ‘ Amer- 
ica,’ overhauled and reconditioned in the New 
York Navy Yard, cost $324,771 more than if 
the work had been done by the lowest bona 
fide bid of a private shipyard in the vicinity 
of New York, whose bid was $1,108,997. The 
navy yard cost, figured on this 85% overhead, 


was $1,433,767. There is a loss of $324,771 
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Bill, ‘‘ To relieve unemployment among civilian 
workers of the Government” which has been 
before Congress for several years and which 
has been constantly opposed by the Associa- 
tion. Should such a measure ever become law 
navy yards and arsenals would be required to 
provide all the Government’s military supplies, 
and private business which has had to readjust 





THE GOVERN MENT NAVY YARD AT NORFOLK 


on this one job, which you help pay, or 28% 
more than if the lowest private bidders had 
been awarded the contract.”’ 


The ordnance manufac- 


LEGISLATION 

AFFECTING turers have felt the heavy 
ORDNANCE hand of governmental in- 
MANUFACTURERS 


terference and in this 
industry a serious mal-adjustment is evident. 
These are the manufacturers to whom the 
country must turn in its hour of need — what 
then can be expected when that hour comes 
as it has come and as it will inevitably come 
again if through what might almost be termed 
a criminally short-sighted policy the Govern- 
ment nullifies with one hand the great and 
constructive preparedness program with which 
the other hand is engaged? 

The results to this industry, should legisla- 
tion such as the Hull Bill pass, would be more 
than disastrous. 

Members of the Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion of Connecticut are familiar with the Hull 


(Courtesy Virginia C. of C.) 


itself on many occasions to meet the Govern- 
ment emergency needs would be relegated to 
the scrap heap. 

In reporting on this bill the Subcommittee on 
Yards and Docks of the Committee on Naval 
Affairs said, ‘‘ The announced policy of the 
present national administration is ‘ more bus- 
iness in government and less government in 
private enterprise.’ ‘The desire and effect of 
the Hull Bill is directly opposite and in the 
judgment of: this committee is opposed to pub- 
lic interest. By unfair competition and an 
arbitrary system of cost accounting which only 
partially includes the various. items of expense 
entering into the production costs of an article, 
the Government would not only destroy pri- 
vate enterprise but would actually weaken the 
country’s industrial efficiency for national de- 
fense in an emergency.” 


Prison made goods of both 
state and Federal origin 
have offered a serious prob- 


PRISON MADE 
GOODS A 
PROBLEM 
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lem to many other lines of industry. The 
United States Penitentiary at Leavenworth, 
Kansas, is one of the most striking examples. 

Brandell Kenmore, of the New York Board 
of Trade & Transportation, gave the figures 
for prison made goods in the United States 
for the year 1923, the latest figures available. 





Total U. S. Prison Per- 

Description Production Production centage 
Work Shirts ........ $241,331,000 $13,379,000 5-55 
Work Pants, 

Overalls, & 

Jumpers. ............ 148,089,000 5,326,000 3.60 
Brooms and 

SINE icsciratnncics 26,261,000 1,816,000 6.91 
Binder Twine ...... 25,016,000 5,588,000 22.35 
Chairs — Reed 

OF FEE ccs 11,397,000 1,422,000 12.50 
All others less than 75 


Disturbing as are the activ- 
THE WORST OF ities of the Federal Govern- 
ALL OFFENDERS iment, it is the states which 
are the greatest offenders. ‘The situation in 
Michigan, for example, became so serious that 
its able citizens created a fact-finding committee 
and then acted with promptness upon the infor- 
mation secured. by that body. ‘The issue was 
precipitated by an announcement that the state 
would from thence onward erect its own build- 
ings on the ground that it could do so cheaper 
and better than could contractors. The investi- 
gation showed, however, that this was a com- 
paratively unimportant activity as compared 
with the work which the state already had in 
hand. The State of Michigan — not Wiscon- 
sin, mind you, but Michigan — was, among its 
other activities, engaged in manufacturing 
twine, cement, boots and_ shoes, overalls, 
in selling granite and building roads. All 
of these activities were in direct competi- 
tion with the state’s industries, the costs 
of production were exceedingly high and the 
state was depriving itself of the taxes which 
would have been added to its revenues had 
private business done this work. Eight miles 
of road constructed under this socialistic ar- 
rangement cost about $50,000 a mile while 
private enterprise was constructing a road in 
another part of the state, under the same con- 
ditions and by exactly the same specifications, 
at a cost of $27,000 a mile. 

In Virginia and Louisiana, the state has en- 
gaged in the warehouse business to such an 
extent that private business has been very se- 
riously injured. Kentucky and Maine are com- 
peting with the harness and saddlery manufac- 
turers. Chairs, brushes and brooms and cloth- 


THE STATES 


ing are still made by other states and so we 
may go on ad infinitum, 
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WHAT CAN 
INDUSTRY 
DO ABOUT IT? 


What now to do about it? 
It was agreed at the Con- 
ference that, pending the 
preparation of a more definite program, 
those organizations represented, of which 
the Manufacturers’ Association of Connect- 
icut was one, should bring these facts to 
the attention of their members. The As- 
sociation has already contributed to the initial 
expense of the Conference and stands ready 
with other organizations to continue the 
work already begun. It is opposed to setting 
up a separate organization for these activities 
and believes that the movement can best be 
advanced by the co-operation of existing organ- 
izations. However it is performed, all are 
agreed that there is much to be done. John E. 
Edgerton, president of the National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers, when discussing possible 
action to be taken, told this story: 

‘Two boys were reared in the same com- 
munity, but when they grew to manhood they 
followed almost entirely different courses in 
life. One of them took a theological .course 
and went into the ministry; the other selected 
a naval career and joined the Navy. The Navy 
boy hought a parrot and took it with him 
through his years of service, as a chief com- 
panion and pal. He took that parrot with 
him wherever he went. In the course of time 
he had a furlough and went back to visit his 
old home. After he had paid a visit to his 
parents, learning that his old pal was stationed 
at a church in the community, he resolved to 
go over and see him, taking his parrot with 
him. Reaching the home of his friend he found 
that he also had acquired possession of a par- 
rot, and the preacher’s parrot was hanging 
in its cage out on the front porch. The sailor 
boy went in and hung his parrot up by the side 
of the preacher’s, and let them have a visit 
while he was visiting with his old friend inside. 
After he had gone inside, the parrot of the 
preacher, being the host and feeling the obliga- 
tion of entertainment, opened up the conversa- 
tion with a solemn question. Looking over 
at the parrot of the sailor he said: “‘ What shall 
we do to be saved?” And the sailor’s parrot, 
reflecting upon certain experiences in his own 
life, looked at the preacher’s parrot and said: 
“We had better pump like ——— or we'll 
all drown.” 

To be forewarned is to be forearmed 
and there seems little question but that in- 


dustry, once it is aroused, 
can take a united and effec- dat 
tive stand, a. 
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“A Method of Employing Weavers”: By 
W. Spielman in the Journal of the Textile In- 
stitute. Analyses desirable qualifications for 
tapestry weavers, summarizes tests to measure 
these qualifications and shows results of tests 
on weavers of known ability. 


“ Employee Representation Plan for the 
Plants of Swift and Company ” and “ Questions 
and Answers on the Operation of Swift and 
Company’s Plan of Employees’ Representa- 
tion.’ Pamphlets issued by the Industrial Re- 
lations Department of that company and dis- 
tributed to their employes. 


“ The Industrial Executive”: By Colonel 
B. A. Franklin, vice-president of the Strath- 
more Paper Company. ‘The problems of an 
executive of today and how he must develop 
himself and his business to meet them. . The 
book contains food for thought for the most 
experienced and forward looking executive as 


ON OUR BOOK SHELVES THIS MONTH 
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well as for the man who is just beginning to 
assume responsibilities. 


“Industrial-Economic Conditions in the 


United States”. Bulletin No. 16 of the Na- 


tional Industrial Conference Board. A survey 
of conditions in 1925. 
“Income in the Various States”: By the 


National Bureau of Economic Research. A 
study of economic conditions showing sources 
and distribution of income in 1919, 1920 and 
1921. Contains seventeen charts and maps 
and sixty-seven tables. 


“ Peru— A Commercial and Industrial 
Handbook”: By the Department of Com- 
merce (Trade Promotion Series No. 25.) Il- 
lustrated. An elaborate treatise on all phases 
of the business life of Peru, containing infor- 
mation on the history of the country, its re- 
sources, transportation facilities, finance, for- 
eign trade, etc. 





CHANDLER LEAVES STATE CHAMBER 


George B. Chandler, Executive Secretary and 
Vice-President of the Connecticut Chamber of 
Commerce has resigned that po- 
sition to become connected with 
the Ohio State Chamber of 
Commerce, taking up his new 
duties March 1. 

On Thursday evening Feb- 
ruary 25, a large number of Mr. 
Chandler’s friends gave him a 
farewell banquet at the Hart- 
ford Club and during the even- 
ing presented him with diamond- 
set onyx and platinum studs and 
cuff-links as well as with over 
$600 in gold. 

Mr. Chandler for many years 
has been recognized as one of 
Connecticut’s most prominent 
public speakers and has been an 
active leader in all matters for 
civic or state betterment. In 
closing his address at the fare- 
well banquet, he said: “In a way, 
I am not leaving Connecticut. 
I am going to Connecticut’s big and well-be- 
loved daughter. Out in the northeastern cor- 
ner of the State of Ohio is God’s Acre — the 
Connecticut Western Reserve. In this little 
area, about the size of Connecticut, has grown 
up a marvelous industrial offspring of this land 
of steady habits with a population of nearly 
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two and a half million. As Waterbury is the 
brass center of the world, so is Akron the 
rubber center of the world. 
Three of Ohio’s seven Presi- 
dents came from this area. 
Ohio’s metropolis was founded 
by and named for Connecticut’s 
pioneer, General Moses Cleve- 
land. Thus have Connecticut 
ideals, established by our fore- 
fathers, been borne beyond the 
Alleghenies and reborn between 
the Great Lakes and the Ohio 
River! 

“In these opening decades of 
the twentieth century, New Eng- 
land is on trial. Connecticut is 
on trial! It is no time for nar- 
row viewpoints or jealousy be- 
tween organizations. Stand to- 
gether for old Connecticut — 
the birthplace of great in- 
dustries, the land of inventions, 
the brass center, the silver cen- 
ter, the lock center, the hard- 
ware center and the insurance center of this 
country! Connecticut, the Mother of consti- 
tutions, the home of orderly government, 
leader in culture, in religion, in education and 
in statesmanship, great in peace and steadfast 
in War — Connecticut, the biggest little State 
in the Union! ”’ 
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INDUSTRIAL NEWS AROUND THE STATE 


MALLORY COMPANY OPENS NEW OFFICES 


The Mallory Hat Company of Danbury has 
opened two new sales offices, one in St. Louis 
and the other in Los Angeles. 


GEER VICE-PRESIDENT OF UNDERWOOD 
Edward F. Geer of New York has been 


elected vice-president of the Underwood Type- 
writer Company Inc. of Hartford to succeed 
the late Clinton L. Rossiter. 


INSPECTING CONNECTICUT HAT FACTORIES 


Frank C. Jackson, a manufacturer of Stock- 
port, England, is spending several weeks in 
Connecticut inspecting various hat manufactur- 
ing plants. Among these are the Crofut & 
Knapp factory at Norwalk, and the plants of 
the Mallory Hat Company, H. McLachlan & 
Company and Frank H. Lee Company of Dan- 
bury. 

TEXTILE MANUFACTURERS DISPLAYING 
GOODS 


A series of exhibits designed to promote a 
better knowledge of the textile industry are 
now being arranged by manufacturers in east- 
ern Connecticut and Rhode Island. Among 
those whose products will be shown is the 
Grosvenordale Company of North Grosvenor- 
dale, Connecticut, whose output typifies the 
manner in which textile manufacturers of Con- 
necticut have changed their line of production 
to keep pace with popular demand, relegating 
the old-fashioned staple textiles more or less 


BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG MEETING 

The Brainerd & Armstrong Mutual Aid So- 
ciety held its tenth annual meeting in New Lon- 
don, in February and was attended by about 
two hundred, including representatives from 
the company’s Norwich mill. J. P. T. Arm- 
strong, treasurer and general manager, gave 
the history of the company since its organiza- 


tion by his father B. A. Armstrong in 1867._ 


At the conclusion of Mr. Armstrong’s address 
and following the presentation to him of a very 
handsome floral tribute, foremen and depart- 
mental heads each told something of the work 
of their respective departments. 


SERVICE AWARDS 

‘Two hundred and seventy service pins were 
given to employes of the Hartford Electric 
Light Company at a recent meeting. Three 
employes received pins for more than thirty- 
five years of service; six for thirty to thirty- 
five years; nine for twenty-five to thirty years; 
fifteen for over twenty years and the balance 
for service of from five to fifteen years. 

CHANGES AT MANNING, BOWMAN & 

’ COMPANY 

R. P. Tracy, vice-president of Manning, 
Bowman & Company of Meriden will shortly 
acquire control of that company through an 
option given him on stock holdings previously 
held by the International Silver Company. The 
arrangement is the result of negotiations which 
have been under way for some time by George 
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to the background and concentrating on the 
new novelty fabrics which the buying public 
now demands. 


TEXTILE PRODUCTS 


I. Savage who has been president of the con- 
cern for twenty-seven years and who has been 
desirous for some time of being relieved of the 
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active management of the Company. Mr. 
Tracy will assume the presidency and Mr. Sav- 
age will hold the office of treasurer. Albert 
W. Savage will be secretary. 

The concern, which is one of Meriden’s 
oldest, was incorporated in 1864 but was or- 
ganized about four years prior to that time. 
Its products at the present time consist largely 
of vacuum bottles and electrical household ap- 
pliances. Between 1900 and 1925 dividends 
have been paid totalling $1,408,500. 


PROMOTIONS AT NEW HAVEN GAS LIGHT 
COMPANY 


Clarence Blakeslee of New Haven has been 
elected president of the New Haven Gas Light 
Company to succeed the late C. H. Nettle- 
ton. J. Arnold Norcross, formerly secretary 
and treasurer, has been elected vice-president 
and general manager and is succeeded as sec- 
retary and treasurer by Theodore R. Sucher. 


SCOVILL BUYS GILCHRIST COMPANY 


The Scovill Manufacturing Company of 
Waterbury has purchased the Gilchrist Com- 
pany of Newark, New Jersey, manufacturers 
of fixtures and equipment for druggist and 
soda fountain trade. Operations will be con- 
tinued at the Newark plant under the direction 
of officers and directors elected from the Scovill 
organization. 


TRUMBULL-VANDERPOEL ENLARGES 
BOARD 


The number of directors of the Trumbull- 
Vanderpoel Electric Manufacturing Company 
of Bantam, has been increased from three to 
five. John H. Lancaster has been elected chair- 
man of the board, and the other members 
are: Ralph K. Mason, Harmon J. Cook, 
Floyd L. Vanderpoel and James M. Miller. 


PAPER MILL SOLD 


The entire plant and equipment of the Uncas 
Paper Board Company of Norwich has been 
sold to John C. G. Kerry, who will continue 
to operate the mill. 


AIRCRAFT ENGINE COMPLETED BY 
PRATT & WHITNEY 

The Pratt & Whitney Aircraft Company of 
Hartford has completed its first ‘‘P and W 
Scout” nine cylinder air-cooled radial engine 
of 400 horsepower, and has successfully passed 
the navy tests. The finished product weighs 
approximately 500 pounds less than the Liberty 
engine and many new and radical features are 
embodied in it. Design and construction were 
completed in six months. 
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CHANGES IN ORGANIZATION AT 
CHENEY BROTHERS 


Announcement has been made by Cheney 
Brothers of South Manchester of a change in 





CHARLES CHENEY 
Newly Elected President of Cheney Brothers 


organization approved at the recent annual 
meeting of that company. ‘The new arrange- 
ments were made for the purpose of modern- 
izing the organization and also to comply with 
the request of the former president, Frank 
Cheney, Jr. that he be relieved of some of his 
responsibilities. No changes are contemplated 
insofar as the policy or operating methods are 
concerned. Mr. Cheney becomes chairman of 
the board of directors, a newly created office, 
and the other officers are Charles Cheney, pres- 
ident; Robert Cheney, vice-president; Horace 
B. Cheney, 2nd vice-president; Ward Cheney, 
secretary; Louis S. Carter, treasurer. 


WATERBURY FASTENER BUYS FACTORY 


The Waterbury Fastener Company, which 
was destroyed by fire on January 29, has pur- 
chased a two-story brick factory from the 
Chase Companies, Inc. and plans are well under 
way for resumption of full operations. 


SEA SLED COMPANY EXPANDS 


The Sea Sled Company of Mystic has leased 
part of the Groton Iron Works plant and 
opened it as a new branch in February. A new 
type of sea sled somewhat smaller than the 





regular model will be constructed in the Groton 
plant, and a contract has been signed for 300 
Buda motors. 


ADDITION TO LUX CLOCK COMPANY 


The board of directors of the Lux Clock 
Company of Waterbury have voted to erect a 
$250,000 addition to the plant, which will 
make possible the employment of practically 
twice the present number of operatives. 


CONNECTICUT ON SILK ASSOCIATION 
COMMITTEES 

The Sewing Silks and Twists Division of the 
Silk Association of America has appointed its 
committees for 1926. Connecticut concerns 
have been generously honored in the appoint- 
ments which are as follows: Executive Com- 
mittee: F. W. Eaton, Corticelli Silk Com- 
pany; W. J. Kenney, Holland Manufacturing 
Company; E. C. Young, Belding Brothers & 
Company; L. B. Gardiner, ex-officio, Corticelli 
Silk Company. 

Publicity Committee; L. B. Gardiner, Corti- 
celli Silk Company; W. J. Kenney, Holland 
Manufacturing Company; A. N. Lincoln, Beld- 
ing Brothers & Company; A. H. Rice, A. H. 
Rice Company; H. G. Stine, Heminway Silk 
Company. 

Color Committee: A. N. Lincoln, Belding 
Brothers & Company; G. C. Perkins, Hemin- 
way Silk Company; C. A. Sheffield, Corticelli 
Silk Company. 

Cabinet Committee: L. B. Gardiner, Corti- 
celli Silk Company; A. N. Lincoln, Belding 
Brothers & Company; G. C. Perkins, Hemin- 
way Silk Company. 


CONNECTICUT INVENTOR IN HALL OF 
FAME 


The New York Cotton Exchange has paid 
tribute to the memory of Eli Whitney of New 
Haven, inventor of the cotton gin, in raising 
$3,000 to place a bust of the great inventor 
in the Hall of Fame. 


NEW INDUSTRY FOR SHELTON 


A factory building in Shelton, formerly used 
for the manufacture of postal cards for the 
Government, and in recent years owned and 
used as a storehouse by the Adams Manufac- 
turing Company has been sold to the Connecti- 
cut Corrugated Container Company. 


WORLD’S LARGEST ORGAN 


The Austin Organ Company of Hartford 
is now building an organ to be installed in a 
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Philadelphia auditorium in time for the Sesqui- 
centennial Exposition. ‘The instrument, which 
will cost in the neighborhood of $150,000, will 
weigh over eighty tons and contain more than 
fifty miles of cable and wire. It will be oper- 
ated entirely by electricity, the current supplied 
by a special instrument manufactured by the 
Spencer Turbine Company, also of Hartford. 


NAUGATUCK VALLEY ASSOCIATION MEETS 


The Industrial Association of the Lower 
Naugatuck Valley, at its recent annual meet- 
ing held in Derby, elected the following officers: 
F. E. Burchfield, president; W. B. Swan, Ist 
vice-president; W. A. Cowles, 2nd vice-presi- 
dent; G. H. Scranton, treasurer; C. S. Boies, 
L. M. Parsons, auditors; and P. L. Gerety, 
secretary. 


HELIUM GAS EQUIPMENT MADE IN 
HARTFORD 
The Whitlock Coil Pipe Company of Hart- 
ford has manufactured machinery for govern- 
ment use in extracting helium and has recently 
made a shipment to Fort Worth, Texas. The 
equipment is of a highly specialized sort and 
is expected to make possible a distinct advance 
in préducing helium at a greatly lowered cost. 


BONUS FOR GENERAL ELECTRIC EMPLOYES 


Checks representing 5% of their earnings 
for the past six months have been given to 
employes of the Windsor plant of the General 
Electric Company who have been with the con- 
cern for five years or more. 


DANBURY CONCERN CHANGES NAME 
The Hill and Loper Company of Danbury, 


manufacturers of soft fur felt hats, have 
changed their firm name to Sunfast Hats, Inc. 


BELDING-HEMINWAY OFFICERS 


The new Belding-Heminway Company, an- 
nouncement of the organization of which was 
made in the January issue of Connecticut In- 
dustry, has elected officers as follows: 

E. C. Young, president; H. Morton Merri- 
man, chairman of board; F. N. Belding, vice- 
president; E. J. DeVold, treasurer; George D. 
Cutler, Jr., secretary; executive committee, J. 
W. Cutler, chairman, General E. C. Young, 
H. Morton Merriman, M. M. Belding and S. 
A. Thompkins. 


“The mistakes of this world are not made 
when business is poor.” 
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BUILDING ACTIVITY IN CONNECTICUT 


The twelve month period ending December 
31, 1925 was a banner year in building construc- 
tion. The unprecedented activity of the year 
fulfilled the promise of record business held 
out by the trend of the preceding months. Nor 
was participation in 
the upswing confined 
to Connecticut alone. 


Throughout the 
Eastern section of 
the United States 


and in the country at 
large, the recognized 
barometers give in- 
dication of a volume 
of business appre- 
ciably larger than 
that of any similar 
period in the history 
of the industry. 
The table below, 
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CONSTRUCTION OPERATIONS IN CONNECTICUT 
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with construction valued at 64% in excess of 
1924. New Britain with a 54% increase fol- 
lowed, and Waterbury and Norwich with gains 
of 48% and 40% respectively were not far 
behind. 

Only two cities of 
the twelve gave evi- 
dence of a notable 
falling off in building 
activity. Meriden 
failed by 45% to 
reach the mark set by 
the year previous and 
Bristol fell below the 
1924 level by 18%. 
In both cases the ex- 
planation is the un- 
usual activity of the 
base year of compar- 
ison, 1924 permits in 
both cities being far 
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mits granted in 
twelve Connecticut 
cities for 1924 and 
1925 together with the percentage of change 
represented by 1925 over the previous year. 
As the figures indicate eight cities of the 
group reached a level in 1925 appreciably 
higher than the preceding year. Stamford, in 
which the final outcome was foreshadowed by 
bullish reports from time to time, stood at the 
head of the list in point of proportionate gain 


VALUE OF BUILDING PERMITS GRANTED 
1924 AND 1925 





% change 

Year 1925 Year 1924 1925-1924 
I $1,128,886 $1,372,469 —18 
Bridgeport. ............ 4,308,112 3,217,276 +34 
Hartford ..... 22,080,582 18,732,061 +18 
Meriden 1,261,315 2,297,192 —45 
Middletown .. 1,305,400 1,001,690 +30 
New Britain .......... 7,903,466 5,148,036 +54 

New Haven .......... 8,345,366 8,372,250 

New London ........ 1,556,630 1,610,187 — 3 
Norwalk. ...............- 3,513,204 2,777,149 +27 
y eee 843,654 602,000 +40 
a 5,153,228 3,649,979 +64 
Waterbury ...... 5,993,095 4,042,072 +48 
State Totals ..... $63,392,938 $52,822,361 +20 
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ters is one of normal 
growth. In New 
Haven and New 
London, the other cities where declines are 
noted, the changes are not sufficiently marked 
to be especially significant. 

Connecticut, or rather that portion of it 
which enters into this study, made a better 
showing than the average for the country as 
a whole. Construction values for the twelve 
cities as a group were 20% larger than the 
year previous, while available data in 397 
cities representing 37% of the population of 
the United States indicates an increase of 19%. 
That Connecticut’s progress in this direction 
has been steady and not spasmodic is attested 
by the fact that 1925 permits in eleven com- 
parable cities for which earlier data is avail- 
able are larger by one-third than 1920— itself 
by no means a backward year. 

The chart above is an attempt to line up 
three correlative indices in building contruc- 
tion — building permits granted, mortgages re- 
corded, and savings deposits. The computation 
for mortgages recorded is based on figures 
published in the respective annual numbers of 
the ‘“‘ Commercial Record” and is confined to 
data from the twelve cities covered by this 

(Continued on page 19) 
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ASSOCIATION ITEMS 


GOVERNMENT PREPAREDNESS ‘PROGRAM 


The Association has offered its full coopera- 
tion to Colonel B. A. Franklin, head of the 
Bridgeport Ordnance District in the “ prepar- 
edness ” program which the Ordnance Depart- 
ment is now developing and a special bulletin 
is shortly to be sent to all members in regard 
to this. 

The necessity for a carefully thought out 
preparedness program was made evident during 
the last war, and originated in the passage 
shortly thereafter of the National Defense 
Act, by which the Assistant Secretary of War 
was made general manager of the defense work 
and a program laid out for raising and equip- 
ping a large army. The country has been laid 
out in districts, each of which must find con- 
tractors to produce certain articles of specified 
nature, within an allotted time. Estimating 
must be done by each concern as carefully and 
accurately as for any order and the result is 
that positive and not imaginative information 
is being procured. 

Colonel Franklin reported that Connecticut, 
while one of the smallest of the fourteen dis- 
tricts, is among the largest in productive abil- 
ity and plans here are far in advance of many 
other sections. 

At the request of Colonel Franklin the As- 
sociation has appointed a Committee of Advice 
and Assistance, consisting of William R. Web- 
ster, Bridgeport Brass Company, chairman; 
John H. Goss, Scovill Manufacturing Com- 
pany; S. M. Stone, Colt’s Patent Fire Arms 
Manufacturing Company; C. R. Burt, Pratt 
& Whitney Manufacturing Company; and 
Frank B. Drew, Winchester Repeating Arms 
Company. 

NEW MEMBER 


The Association welcomes one new member 
this month — The Fitzgerald Manufacturing 
Company of Torrington, manufacturers of 
electrical and automotive appliances. 


PROPOSED DIVERSION OF WATER IN 
MASSACHUSETTS 


The Metropolitan Water Supply Investigat- 
ing Commission, appointed by the Massachu- 
setts legislature in 1924, completed its report 
in December 1925 and has submitted it to 
the present legislature. “The Commission has 
made an exhaustive study of a number of 
sources from which additional supplies of 
water may be secured for Boston and vicinity 
and among other rivers studied was the Quine- 


baug which has its source in Massachusetts 
and, flowing through Connecticut, provides 
power for a large number of industries in the 
eastern part of the state. The Association ad- 
vised all members located on the Quinebaug 
of forthcoming hearings and in behalf of those 
who depend upon that river for power recorded 
itself as opposed to any diversion of waters 
from that source. It is entirely improbable 
that the Massachusetts legislature will take 
any action at the present time which will affect 
that river, for the question of state rights which 
is involved is admittedly a serious one. 


The report also contains proposals to secure 
water from the Ware, Assabet, Swift, and Ips- 
wich Rivers, all of which are being watched 
closely by the Association. 


The report concerning the Quinebaug River 
Says, in part: 

‘The Quinebaug flows from Massachusetts 
south through Connecticut to Long Island 
Sound. It is highly developed for power in 
both Massachusetts and Connecticut. It could 
be taken for water supply a short distance above 
Southbridge, Mass., where there is an unusually 
favorable opportunity to build a dam in a rock 
gorge controlling a large reservoir site with a 
flat bottom. This valley contains the fine old 
town of Sturbridge, which is comparable in size 
and importance to the towns that are involved 
in the Swift River project. 


‘A dam 600 feet long, between ledge abut- 
ments, raising the water 92 feet above its 
present level, would flow an area of 5,500 
acres to an average depth of 33 feet and form 
a reservoir holding 60,000,000,000 gallons. 
This reservoir would submerge 168 inhabited 
houses, together with churches, schools, 
libraries and other public buildings and ceme- 
teries, and a number of manufacturing estab- 
lishments. With the water from this reser- 
voir that from several lower tributaries of the 
Quinebaug River would be utilized. 


‘“A second reservoir on another area to be 
used as a part of the supply would be formed 
by a dam at Buffumville about 1,800 feet long, 
to raise the water about 60 feet, flooding 880 
acres to an average depth of 18 feet and 
holding some 5,000,000,000 gallons. 


“The distance from the proposed Quine- 
baug Reservoir through the second reservoir 
to a connection with the present Metropolitan 
Water Works system is about the same as the 
distance from the Swift River. 
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“The proposed location of the Grand 
Trunk Railroad runs through the proposed 
Quinebaug Reservoir. Heavy grading for this 
railroad has already been carried out, but the 
work has not been completed nor at present 
under way. If this railroad should be com- 
pleted a new and higher location for the rail- 
road would have to be found, and the work 
already done on the grading would be lost. 

“From the power standpoint as much dam- 
age would be done to valuable power as would 
be the case with the proposed Swift develop- 
ment. ‘There is this difference, that a large 
part of the damage would be in Connecticut 
and beyond the jurisdiction of Massachusetts 
courts, and in case of a failure to reach amic- 
able settlements, the cases would be deter- 
mined by United States courts. 

“The village of Southbridge would suffer 
most from power loss. ‘There is no opportun- 
ity for adequate compensation in kind. Com- 
pensation would have to be incash. The power 
for operating the present mills would be re- 
placed by steam or perhaps by electricity 
brought from other neighborhoods.” 
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NEXT MONTH 


The April issue of Connecticut Industry will 
contain an article written especially for the 
Association by Howell Cheney of Cheney 
Brothers, South Manchester. 

Mr. Cheney is a member of the Associa- 
tion’s Compensation Committee and his article 
will be entitled “The Growth and Develop- 
ment of the.Connecticut Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Act.” 


SIMPLIFIED PRACTICE 


The Association has given its support to the 
Division of Simplified Practice of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce in promoting the very ex- 
cellent work which that department is doing 
to place industry upon a sounder and more eco- 
nomic basis. Many members of the Associa- 
tion are already familiar with the work which 
is now being carried on in all parts of the 
country and as individuals are serving upon 
various committees. Enclosed in this magazine 
will be found a more detailed statement of what 
it is proposed to do and all members are urged 
to give their support to the movement. 








LEGISLATION 


Last month’s issue of Connecticut Industry 
contained a lengthy review of pending legis- 
lation. Many of these measures have not ad- 
vanced further as Congress has been so fully 
occupied with the new Revenue Bill (see page 
12 of this number and also inside of front 
cover) and with appropriation measures. Mem- 
bers will be kept informed of developments 
in all measures of importance. 


MOTOR TRUCK REGULATION 


Senator Watson of Indiana, chairman of the 
Senate Committe on Interstate Commerce, has 
announced that hearings on S. 1734, the Cum- 
mins bill, for regulation of motor vehicles op- 
erating as common carriers, will open on 


March 22. 


METRIC SYSTEM 


The Association has left no stone unturned 
in emphasizing the incalculable harm which 
would be done to the industrial life of the 
nation should a measure such as H. R. 10, 
introduced by Representative Britten of 
Illinois, become law. The bill would make 
compulsory the adoption of the metric system 
and result in enormous waste of tools and 
equipment without accomplishing any construc- 
tive results. 


> 


Under the direction of a member who man- 
ufactured machine tools the Association several 
years ago made a somewhat exhaustive study 
of this subject and since then has each year 
recorded its opposition to this legislation. The 
metric system has been legal in this country 
for nearly sixty years and if it was possessed of 
the merit which those who advocate its passage 
contend, it would unquestionably have been put 
into effect long before now, for industry has 
never hesitated to scrap anything that is obso- 
lete in the production of greater efficiency. 

If such legislation were passed the physical 
sizes of American made products would still 
remain unchanged and our general industrial 
practice would continue, therefore, to differ 
from that of those countries using the metric 
system and nothing but the utmost confusion 
result. 

RAILROAD CONSOLIDATION ACT 

The Interstate Commerce Committee has 
been holding hearings on this bill since January 
21 and is considering many changes which have 
been proposed. "The most important of these 
would provide for representation of the public; 
prevent arbitrary action in ordering consolida- 
tions and increase from three to five years the 
period during which voluntary mergers may be 
proposed. 
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TRANSPO RTATION- 


MARKING OF “ORDER” BILLS OF LADING 


The New England Shippers Advisory Board 
has issued suggestions for facilitating delivery 
of shipments forwarded on “order”’ bills of lad- 
ing. Shippers and railroad agents are asked 
to mark every bill of lading “ Allow Inspec- 
tion’ or ‘‘ Inspection Not Permitted,” so that 
there may be no delay in holding cars while 
inquiry is made of the shipper whether he will 
permit the inspection which most consignees 
insist upon making before accepting a shipment. 

The person endorsing an “ order” bill of 
lading is asked to sign his name in ink on the 
back of the bill of lading. The endorsement 
of a corporation must include the name of the 
corporation and the signature and title of the 
officer authorized to sign. 


UNIFORM MOTOR VEHICLE LEGISLATION 


Motor Vehicle Commissioner Robbins B. 
Stoeckel will attend the second national con- 
ference on street and highway safety to be held 
in Washington March 23, 24 and 25. ‘The 
conference is called by Secretary of Commerce 
Hoover and will be attended by experts in 
motor vehicle regulation, from all sections of 
the United States. 


HOCH-SMITH RESOLUTION 


Efforts are being made to Secure the repeal 
of this legislation, enacted at the last session 
of Congress. 


PROPOSED STORAGE RULES AND CHARGES 
ON EXPRESS SHIPMENTS 

In Classification Docket No. 7 the American 
Railway Express Company proposes certain 
storage rules and charges applicable to inbound 
express shipments held for delivery. The ex- 
planatory statement which accompanies this 
says: 

“The Express Companies have never as- 
sessed storage charges on shipments which were 
refused or which for other reasons, not the 
fault of the Companies, were not accepted by 
the consignee when tendered for delivery and 
which, therefore, had to be stored on the prem- 
ises of the Express Company until such time 
as the consignee saw fit to accept them or the 
consignor ordered their return. 

“The practice of assessing storage charges 
on unclaimed shipments moving in other 
branches of railroad service, such as freight 
and baggage, is one of long standing and is 


recognized by the shipping public as entirely 
fair. 

‘* The labor and expense incident to the stor- 
age of undelivered express shipments is a bur- 
den on the entire express service which should 
be assumed by the owners of the goods stored 
and not by express patrons generally. 

‘With a view to at least partially correcting 
this situation and the hope that it will also 
serve to substantially reduce the quantity of 
goods stored by the Express Companies this 
schedule of storage charges is proposed for 
publication in Official Express Classification. 

‘ It is proposed to make the storage charges 
herein shown effective on or about May 1, 
1926.” 

Shippers or receivers desiring to protest the 
proposed charges may do so by communicating 
with George S. Lee, trafic manager, American 
Railway Express Company, 46 Trinity Place, 
New York City, or ©. B. Williams, traffic 
manager, Southeastern Express Company, 82 
North Pryor Street, Atlanta, Ga. not later 
than March 10. 


¢ 
NEW ENGLAND TRAFFIC LEAGUE MEETiNG 


The Association was represented at the 
meeting of the New England Traffic League 
held in Boston February 18 by J. F. Atwater, 
chairman of the Sub-Committee on Rates of 
the Trafic Committee. 


MEETING OF THE TRAFFIC COMMITTEE 


A meeting of the Association’s Trafic Com- 
mittee was held in Hartford January 28, and 
a number of matters of importance acted upon. 
The delay in movement of cars to off-line trans- 
fers which is causing the committee concern at 
the present time was reported upon and an in- 
vestigation is being made to determine the 
effect this is having upon industries of the state. 


NEXT MEETING OF NEW ENGLAND SHIPPERS 
ADVISORY BOARD 


Wednesday, April 18 has been tentatively 
suggested for the next meeting of the- New 
England Shippers Advisory Board and definite 
announcement of the date selected will be made 
shortly. 


USE STREET ADDRESS 


There has been a noticeable delay in mail 
received from members who do not use a street 
address when writing us. Please address us 
at 50 Lewis Street, Hartford, and help to 
avoid this. 
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“Manufacturers By Necessity!” 


ROMANCE SCIENCE 
be LL day thy wings have fanned, ee 
At that far height, the cold, thin 6¢ (YONNECTICUT —as far as 
atmosphere, transportation by air is concerned 
Yet aT not, weary, to the welcome — is destined to be the gateway between 
and, , : aa i 

Pinesh ths dev alaiaie meant! New England and the West. 

Willam Cullen Bryant. Hiram Percy Maxim. 
COMMERCE 


66 HE Connecticut Yankee is a 

farmer by instinct, a fisherman 
by temperament, and a manufacturer by 
necessity.” 


John Harper Trumbull. 





CONNECTICUT’S OWN AIRPORT — BRAINARD FIELD, HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 
Designated by the U. S. Government as an official stop for the air mail service. 

From the early dreams of poetic Romance, through the zealous, far- 
seeing inventions of Science, to the practical utilization by Commerce — 
that is the history of the development and adoption of every means of 
modern transportation. Since the Connecticut Yankee is a “ manufacturer 
by necessity,” it is absolutely indispensable to his existence that he main- 
tain successful competition with the south and west. He can accomplish 
this end only by seeing that at his disposal there is, at all times, the most 
modern means of transportation known to civilized man. 


COLONIAL AIR TRANSPORT, Inc. 


A CONNECTICUT CORPORATION 


Boston Hartford New York 
Park Square Bldg. 75 Pearl Street 120 Broadway 
. OFFICERS DIRECTORS 
The Officers and the following: 
Joun H. TRUMBULL, Ch’m’n. J. T. Tripre, V. P. Lioyp L. ANDERSON BERNARD H. MATTHIES 
W. Irvinc BULLARD, Pres. and Managing Director STANLEY H. BULLARD WILLIAM A. ROCKEFELLER 
How SOONL UL N 
LEONARD S. Horner, V. P. L. L. ODELL, Sec’y. sigerigdesxnpess Rien ee eta 
Henry P. Davison DoNnALD S. TUTTLE 
SHERMAN M. FaircHILD, V.P. ‘TALsot O. FREEMAN, Treas. DuTee Witcox FLINT Epwarp P. WARNER 
Harris WHITTEMORE, JR., V.P. RoBeRT G. THACH, Att'y. E. W. LONGLEY C. V. WHITNEY 


FRANK Ciype ARNOoULT, Traffic Manager 
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Victor Steam Coal is pro- 
duced in the Central Penn- 
sylvania field, from mines 
in Clearfield, Cambria and 
Indiana Counties on the 
lines of the New York Cen- 
tral, Cambria and Indiana 
and Pennsylvania Rail- 
roads. Tidewater deliveries 
at Canton Piers, Baltimore, 
Md., Port Richmond and 
Greenwich Piers, Philadel- 
phia, Pa., Port Reading, 
South Amboy, Elizabeth- 
port, Port Liberty and Pier 
18, Jersey City, New York 
Harbor. 


BITUMINOUS 


ate O NS 


The Pneumo-Gravity Process 


puts coal cleaning in the ‘‘mechanical operation’’ class, 
and takes it out of the fell grip of the human factor, with 
all its wasteful failings. 


What’s the result? Better, cleaner, more uniformly 
prepared coal, coming through to your storage yard and 
your hoppers without sensible variation inB. T. U. content- 
with as nearly absolute uniformity as Nature will permit, 
and with far higher elimination of impurities than is com- 
mercially possible with hand picking. No water is used 
in this process, either—no excess freight charges, nor 
freezing troubles in winter. 


Try a single car of VICTOR COAL —then check up on 


results. 


PEALE, PEACOCK & KERR 


OnE Broapway, ~. York 
Operating Offices: 


NortTH AMERICAN BLDG., PHILADELPHIA, 
ST. BENEDICT, PA., Cambria eae 
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BUILDING ACTIVITY IN 
CONNECTCUT 


(Continued from page 13) 


study. The data on savings deposits is from 
the published state-wide totals of savings de- 
posits in savings banks, trust companies and 
national banks. These deposits represent by 
far the large bulk of long time credit resources 
in the state. 

In all the constituent factors of the chart an 
appreciable increase over the preceding year is 
evident. It is significant, however, that the in- 
crease in mortgages and permits outdistances 
that of savings deposits. When corrections for 
growth of population and changes in general 
price levels are applied to these figures, the 
change in savings is only sufficient to bring the 
1925 figure up to normal expectancy, while 
building permits and mortgages, after giving 
effect to these adjustments, are 11% and 14% 
respectively above last year. While the data 
is too meager for conclusive judgments, the 
conclusion, if any is to be drawn, is that the 
reservoir of long-time credit as represented 
by savings deposits, is being subjected to more 
drafts than replenishments, and on the basis 
of these figures one would expect a barrier 
to further activity to come from this source 
rather than from any other. 


COST OF LIVING 


The National Industrial Conference Board 
index number for the cost of living reached 
170.4 in January 1926 as compared with 171.4 
in December 1925 and 166.7 a year ago. These 
figures represent a slight decline as between 
December and January and an increase over the 
corresponding period a year ago. 

Living costs are responsible for the major 
part of the decline in the index number. Cloth- 
ing showed a small recession and fuel costs in- 
creased. The figures of January represent 
a decline from the peak of July 1920 of 16.7%. 
The purchasing power of the dollar based on 
the cost of living in January was 58.7%. The 
itemized table follows (average prices in 1914 
= 100): 

INDEX NUMBERS 
January, December, January, 


Item 1926 1925 1925 
eee ; 164 166 154 
RN cin cpp tot 177 177 184 
SEINE, ca sasssckiceeessscess 176 177 174 
Fuel and Light ............ 166 166 162 
ND estes 176 176 175 


Weighted Average 
C5, MD cscs 170.4 171.4 166.7 
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CONNECTICUT INDUSTRY 
and PACIFIC COAST SALES 
The Connecting Link— 
THE FASTEST INTERCOASTAL SERVICE 
15 DAYS COAST-TO- COAST 


Standard Terminal Rates and Unequalled Service to 


Los ANGetes San Francisco SEATTLE PortTLtaxp San DigEGo 
Tacoma VaNcouvER OAKLAND BRLLINGHAM EvERETT VICTORIA 


PROPOSED SAILINGS: From Pier 61 North River, New York City 
S.S.Manchuria Mar. 18 S.S. Manchuria May 6 
S. S. Mongolia Apr. 1 S. S. Mongolia May 20 
S. S. Finland Apr. 15 S. S. Finland June 10 

FREIGHT——PASSENGERS-—U. § MAILS 
All Steamers Equipped For Refrigerated Cargo 


International Mercantile Marine Company 


Tel.“ Bowling Green’ 8300 Address—1 Broadway, New York. 


Printers to the 
Manufacturers 


of Connecticut 


since 1836. 


The Case, Lockwood & Brainard Co. 
Hartford, 
Conn. 











SALES EXCHANGE 


In this department members may list without charge any new or used 
equipment or supplies. All copy must be in the hands of the editor by the 
fifteenth day of the month preceding publication. 


FOR SALE 
Steel and Zinc as follows: 
8000 Ibs. C. R. S. strips, dead soft 314” x .100 8’ 
lengths. 
20000 Ibs. C. R. S. strips, 5-3/16 x .oro coil, 16” I. D. 
18009 Ibs. 9 Sheet Zinc 34” x 84” Sheets. 
Address S. E. 145. 


Miscellaneous machinery as follows: 

1 — New Britain Machine Co.’s Floor Press #20. 

1— New Britain Machine Co.’s Floor Press $2585. 

1 — Adams Bros.’ Power Cutting Press. 

1—Prentise Shaper 12” Stroke, with Countershaft. 

1— Juengst & Sons’ Shaper 14” Stroke, no Counter- 
shaft. 

1-— Lodge & Davis Shaper 14” Stroke, with Counter- 
shaft. 

1 — Juengst & Sons’ Shaper 16” Stroke, no Counter- 
shaft. 

1 —F. R. Chrurg Machine Co.’s shaper 12” Stroke, no 
Countershaft. 

1— Diamond Machine Co.’s #4 Wet. Grinder (Will 
take 14” Wheel). 

1 — W. B. Douglas C. I. Grind Stone Frame (Will 
take 22” Stone). 

1—E. }. Manville 40 Bench Press. 

1—Henry & Wright #931 Drill Press (Will Drill 
to center of 14” circle). 

1 — Stiles & Parker $11 Floor Press. 

1 —E. W. Bliss 11 Power Press. 

1—%76 American Gas Forge. 

2— Iron Blacksmith’s Forges. 

Miscellaneous Plating Tanks and Equipment. 1 
motor generator to be used for plating dynamo, 
built by the Eager Electric Co., 6 volts, 4000 
amperes, 600 R. P. M. the motor of which is a 


40 H. P., 440 volt, 3 phase, 60 cycle, and which 
has never been used, is offered for sale. This 
machine is new and complete with exciter, motor 
and generator, being on one heavy base, and can 
be purchased at a considerable saving. 


Address S. E. 146. 


140 — Mossberg pressed steel drums. 
1—C. M. S. baking conveyor oven for enameling 
sheet metal and small parts. 


Address S. E. 143. 


WANTED TO BUY 


Electro gold plating outfit, suitable for small work. 
Address S. E. 147. 


An air compressor and blower, of 50 pound pressure 
provided with half a dozen outlets, and including 
pumps. 

” Address S. E. 148. 


PROPERTY FOR SALE 


4. Desirable shop of modern construction containing 
7,500 sq. ft. Garage, plenty of land and railroad 
facilities at hand. Located in growing section 
with ample labor supply. Suitable for light or 
heavy manufacturing. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


- WANTED — Manufacturing, development of :mechan- 


ical ideas, experimental work; tools, jigs, fixtures, 
punches, dies, special machinery. Years of ex- 
perience in this field. 


EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 


This department is open to all members without charge. 


All copy 


must be in the hands of the editor by the fifteenth day of the month pre- 


ceding publication. 


CREDIT MAN—Age 57. American, married 
man with 10 years’ experience in credit and collection 
work. Years of experience also in special investiga- 
tions —criminal, civil and industrial. Address P. W. 
202. 


PRODUCTION SUPERINTENDENT — Fifteen 
years as practical mechanic on tool, metal pattern, 
gauge, instrument and machine building, including 
repairs and maintenance. Eight years as foreman of 
production tool room and machine shop. Knowledge 
of foundry practice on interchangeable parts of steel, 
iron and brass. Address P. W. 195. 


SHIPPING CLERK — Young man with two to 
three years’ experience in shipping department of 
large retail stores wishes position with industrial 
concern. 


Address P. W. 197. 


INDUSTRIAL ENGINEER—Man_ with large 
experience in simplification of manufacturing pro- 
cesses and costs reduction. Address P. W. 198. 


FOREMAN — Sixteen years’ experience in plating 
and finishing department of a silver manufacturing 
concern. Familiar with production and cost saving. 
Address P. W. 199. 


DRAUGHTSMAN — Young Man, Yale Sheffield 
graduate seeks position as junior engineer or in realm 
of management. Address P. W. 200. 


CLERICAL — Young man, graduate of high school 
and one year at St. Thomas seminary. Has had 
experience as bookkeeper and stock clerk. Address 
P. W. 201. 






























CONCLUSIONS 


because 


Sales are made by direct 
advertising because you 
are not cramped for space, 
youcan use pictures freely, 
also color without prohibi- 
tive cost and you have 
room to explainanyadvan- 
tages and meet all objec- 
tions. Anything that can 
be sold can be sold by mail. 





The Graphic Arts Company 


Hartford, Connecticut 
Graphic Arts Bidg. 172 High St. 














I'T is a fair conclusion that we are 
able to sustain the good reputation 
we have made in the past. 


IT is also a fair conclusion that we 
can do for you what we have done 
for so many others. 


To a 
WE ask the privilege of confer- 
ring with you on your export and 
import traffic matters. 


JOHN H. FAUNCE, Inc. 


Freight Contractors and Forwarders 
As 


Cusrom House BROKERS 


8-10 Bridge St. 
New York City. 


Public Ledger Bldg. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 





EASTERN 
ELEVATORS 


FOR ALL TYPES OF SERVICE 
BACKED BY A REPUTATION BUILT 
ON THIRTY YEARS OF GOOD WORK 

Member of 
The Manufacturers Association of Connecticut, Inc. 
The Elevator Manufacturers Association of U. S.A, 
The National Association of Manufacturers 
The National Metal Trades Association 


Connecticut Chamber of Commerce 


THE EASTERN MACHINERY CO. 
FACTORY AND MAIN OFFICE 
250 AsHMUN Sr., New Haven, Conn. 
F. B. FarnswortuH, Prestdent and Treasurer 
PauL B. FArRNswortuH, Secretary 
HARTFORD 
183 Ann St. 


BRIDGEPORT 
49 Cannon St 











Still Another User Of Our 


PREMIUM SMOKELESS WINDING GULF NEW RIVER 


Number 13 
of a 
Series 


Chase Rolling Mills, one of the plants of the Chase Companies, Inc 


NAVY STANDARD COAL 


., of Waterbury, Connecticut, 


makers of “Alpha Brass Pipe” and brass and copper in sheet, rod, wire and tubing. 


ONCE A PREMIUM SMOKELESS Winding Gulf User ALWAYS a Customer 
Our Winding Gulf New River Navg Standard Coal WILL— 


Nature’s 
Purest 


Deposit 
& 


A Product 
of the 
Ages 


(6) 


Give you the greatest efficiency it is possible to obtain 
from coal. 

Eliminate trouble and expense from replacements of 
grate bars, etc., caused by clinkering. 

Eliminate trouble and expense from spontaneous 
combustion. 


Make excessive storage unnecessary because it is 
always available. 

Eliminate forever the practice of buying and trying, 
which is always costly. 


SAVE YOU MONEY ALL ALONG THE LINE 


Analysis 
Moisture 
Volatile 
Carbon 
Ash 4.04 
Sulphur -55 
B. T.U. (As R) 15,078 
B. T. U. (Dry) 15,233 
Ash Fusion 3,000°Plus 


1.02 
17.53 
77.41 


A trial will convince you as it has the many who are using it 


H. E. FRIEND & CO,, INc. 


New Haven 


177 Church Street 
Telephone Colony 5440 


MINE RUN 
SMITHING 








